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ut set where “ Old Nick” was sitting, and pre: 
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scp The thoughts expressed in the 
lowing lines are of exquisite spirituality and 
poetry. —Ep. Protec. 
Can the Voice Dic? 
A vision came in the starry night, 
When I in slumber lay— 


The slumber free from earthly light, 
When the soul hath purer sway. 


iol- 


On the verge of the spirit world I stood, 
Mid the holy and the pure: 

Around me, life in a living flood, 
Whose blaze I could scarce endure. 


[ saw the bright form of seraphim, 
As I knelt with the forgiven, 

And sung the ever enduring hymn— 
The praise of God of heaven. 


Yet my spirit was sad. Alone—alone— 
I seemed in that happy sphere ; 

I pined for a lost familiar tone— 
A voice that on earth was dear. 


Hark—a new gush of melody! 
Oh glorious—glorious strain ! 

That voice—it rose cheerly and joyfully, 
Welcome me again. EL. 








To Almeda. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 
Think you, my love, if ever fate 
Should cast a shadow o’er our bliss, 
That you or I could e’er forget 
In darkest hours, our Good-night kiss? 


Ah, no! though hopes should melt in tears, 
And fade for ever days like this, 

Sad memory through the longest years 
Would hover round our Good-night kiss ! 


Boston, June 1843. 3. T. F. 








Dirge. 


She is gone to the land of the blest, 
From her prison of sorrow and night ; 
She hath snatched Immortality’s vest, 
And mantled her spirit in light! 


Eternity’s harp in her hands, 

The ministering angels have crowned her ; 
By the throne-blaze of Godhead she stands, 
With a halo of glory around her! 


She hath grappled in triumph o’er death 
And rushed through his caverns of gloom ; 
She hath drawn the unquenchable breath 
That defies e’en the thunder'’s doom! 


She hath stretch’d forth her gossamer wings 
O’er the azure of boundless repose, 
And drunk of the nectarine springs 
Where the river of Paradise flows. 


Then weep not though she hath fled 
In the blossom of beauty and prime, 
The fiower is transplanted, not dead, 
The sunshine of heaven is her clime! 


*Twas cruel to pray for her back, 
Since her glorified soul is at rest ; 
Then weep not, but follow her track, 
She is gone to the land of the blest! 


EEE 


Craveling Sketches. 


ding over the midnight revels of the bel- 


dames when— 
* Jouder and louder, the piper blew, 
Switter and ewilter, the dancers flew.’ 


After the old man had finished his recital, 
which he delivered with much enthusiasn 
he 


’ 
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‘and a fine Scotch brogue, I asked him if 








4 had ever seen the poet, 
The Land of Burns. | “Only once,” he replied, “ when he was 
{riding on a neighboring road, and met a 
friend who told him to hurry along, for Rob- 
fert Burns, the poet, was justahead. He said 
* * * But we have no time to speak | that he whipped up his horse and soon over- 
of the many villages by the wayside, or the|took a shabbily dressed man riding slowly 
sufferings of their miserable operatives. It}along, with his blue bonnet drawn over hi. 
is always to us, a harrowing subject. After| forehead, and his eyes bent towards tli 
a flight of two hours, we found ourselves in | groud.” 
sight of | “And didn’t you speak to him?” said I. 
—‘Auld Ayr—whom ne’er a town surpasses “Nae,” replied the old man, in a tone of 
For honest men, and bunnie lasses.” dea ened 0 Sie ones -Mahte Brae | 
a eep reverence 
Here an omnibus was waiting to take us | dare’ na speak to him! if he had been an 
down to the birth-place of the Poet. I clam-| other man, J wad hae said, ‘ good morrow t 
bered upon the top of the vehicle and rode} ye,’” 
along in silence, trying to realize that I was | Beautiful and ‘elegant tribute paid by a 
among the scenes consecrated by his muse. | unlettered peasant—-not to rank or to wealth, 
Suddenly, on reaching a slight elevation, they | but to a sout, although clad in “ hodden gray” 
all broke uponme. His monument—his cot-| like himself! 
tage—Alloway kirk, the scene of the in-| Throughout all Scotland,I found the same 
|imitable Tam O’Shanter—and behind them | fervent admiration for his works. The grea- 
all, the “ banks and braes of Bonnie Doon.” | ter portion of the peasantry have his song 
It was in the midst of the harvest, and the |ta their tongues’ ends, and often astonished 
fields on either side were filled with the rea- | me by the aptness of their criticisms upon 
pers. Among the sunburnt faces turned up| them, and by the nice appreciations of their 
to us as we passed, I fancied that I could! hidden beauties. Sir Walter Scott is, o! 
distinguish the fatal Jeanies, and Nannies,!course, more read in the mansions of th: 
and Peggies, such as once led captive the} great, but he cannot compete with Burns i: 
wayward affections of our poet. | cottage fireside popularity. “ The Shirra w: 
| | went first to the monument, a chaste | a clever mon,” said one of his neighbors, “but 
| group of columns on a pedestal about twelve | he was nothing to Robie Burns!” 
|feet high, surmounted bya lyre. The struc-} The most interesting object was yet to b 
|ture is surrounded with beautiful walks, and | yisited—the cottage of his birth. We a) 
flowers, sloping off to the Doon. Within it,! proached the spot with reverence, and a well- 
on a centre table, is the Bible (in two vols.) dressed old woman welcomed us in. 
given by Burns to Highland Mary, when; “This is the room,” said she. I looked 
they “lived one day of parting love” beneath ‘around on the rough stone wall, and could 
the hawthorne of Coilsfield. One of the vol-| not believe that they had. ever contained such 
umes contains in Burns’ handwriting, the in./a soul. His parents must have been very 
|scription, “Thou shalt not forswear thyself,! poor, for the cottage, with all its subsequent 
‘but shall perform unto the Lord thine oath—/| repairs, is hardly equal to the generality o! 
Rosert Burns, Mossgiel.” A lock of Ma-/ our log cabins. The old woman was intelli- 
ry’s hair, of a light brown color—given at! gent and affable. “ Rabie was a funny fel- 
| the same time to the poet—is preserved in| jow,” said she, “I kenned him weel; hy 
|the leaves of the treasured volume. Simple stappit at my house on his way to Edinbro, 
‘milkmaid though she was—and although she | to see the lairds.” 1 asked her if he wi 
| came to that celebrated interview in a russet! not always humorous. 
gown, and without shoes or stockings, yet,) “Nae,” she replied, “he used to sit with 
‘who would not rather have this memento of his hands on his lap like a bashful country 
the barefooted lassie of Robert Burns, than a) Jad, until he got a drap 0’ whiskey or heard 
lock from the brow of Victoria! a good story, and then he was off. He was 
A few steps from the monument is Allo-| very puirly in his latter days.” 
way kirk. It is now a small ruin of some; Poor fellow! what might not self-restraint 
‘thirty feet in length, without roof or win-; have done for that gifted but wayward spirit, 
| dows, and filled with the tombs of some | or rather what might not religious influence 
neighboring families. The old sexton was|have been on a mind wrought in the finest 
standing by the grave of Burns’ father, and | mould, and formed for a higher being. 
came to us to describe the church and point | After collecting a few relics of the spot, 
out the route of Tam O’Shanter. He show-!and entering our names in the never failing 
ed us the chinks in the sides through which | album, we set off for the bonnie hanks oi 
the kirk seemed “all in a bleeze,” and he! Ayr, and crossing one of the “ Twa brigs,” 
pointed out the identical place in the wall, returned to Glasgow. 


BY THEO. L. CUYLER. 
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MORAL TALES. ‘his passage from England, whither he | nity and purity of the sou 


‘was fleeing from a religious persecu-| which gave to her counte: 
‘tion that had confiscated his property,|resistible charm. Her 








and for three long years held him con-| 
fined ina prison. He at length escaped, 
‘and with his wife and child embarked, 
ow git taictie aici dal ‘ashe hoped and prayed, for a better| 
‘land. His prayer was doubtless answer- 
‘ed in mercy, for his was not a constitu- 
‘tion or mind that could long have strug- 

When he was rich who had a happy home ; : ‘coe eae 
And love, pure virtuous Jove, a pearl of price, | gled with the hardships of the wilder- 
Was placed above the show of fashion’s guuds, | ness, he died the day before the vessel en- 
And piety was deemed the crown of ife.” ‘tered the harbor of Boston. His wife 
survived himonly two weeks, and the! 
ttle weeping Mary was thrown upon 

the charity of strangers ina new world. 
They had kind hearts in those old 


THE LOST BRIDE ; 


A LEGEND OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


i 
“ A tale of the olden time 


Ifowever much we may boast of our 
advances in knowledge and improve- 
ments in the arts, since the days of our 


forehead with grace and 





fathers, the Pilgrim settlers of New ' 
Iingland, it is by no means certain that 
we have advanced in the knowledge of 
our duties toward heaven, or in the art of 
living happily on earth. Abundance 
does not bring content, nor security in-| 
sure us peace. The passion for excessive 
wealth, always the ruling one in an age 
of speculation and trade has a far more 
withering influence on the tender and 
kindly feelings of our nature, those soft 
emotions whose virtuous indulgence make 
so large a portion of the heart’s pure 
happiness, than have dangers, privations, 
or even poverty. That devotion to one 
dear object, which constitutes the ro-| 
mance of love, is not cherished where. 
fortune is considered an indispensable in- 


gredient in the marriage contract; nor | uence in Dover,and his wife was con- 
is the domestic union of such a couple sidered one of the elite; it was frequent 
cemented by that mutual confidence, |) : : : 
. ; ‘ly remarked that they would make quite 
those kind, vet unobtrusive attentions, | y ia qu 
airbase! eich iloes the @ fine lady of Mary. But the qualifica- 
ee heme y wregh may 9 sgsou , <p ions for ladies were not at that period, 
SS ‘ach other, whic Vs . 
meh hae real felicity of wedded Life Sauer a need em en a * 
, ‘ . . ih car : : . "J o); oR 
the felicity arising from the certainty of need Sa nana teatgeanie Sm vib ond 
ME ert © now thought indispensable. Mary was 
, y ’ 5 - 
- On - a on tee keak ie called well educated, and yet she had 
ng estors s ave ree lis . . 
= ad cam Nothing ka the arava never been taught dancing or embroid- 
ee ‘ a ae, , ery, nor had she ever studied French, mu- 
which is stronger than the fear of death, | .. ° 


times, and though their portion was ever 


tears, and shelter her in their homes, and 
finally in Captain Waldron and _ his 
amiable wife, protectors indalgent as pa- 
rents. 

Captain Waldron resided at Dover, 
New Hampshire, then considered as: be- 
longing to Massachusetts. He found 
Mary Grant at the house of a friend of his 
in Boston, and was so interested in her 
story and appearance that he carried her 
home, and, having obtained the consent 
of his wife, adopted her as his daugh- 
ter. 

Captain Waldron was a man of conse- 





: : . sic, Kc. 
tbat love whith ‘“‘woman’s own fond | 
spirit ” can only feel, could have indue- 
edl her to consent to share the dangers and 
distresses of the wilderness. Her em-| 
pire is the heart; to rule there what will, 
she not do or suffer? The men had a 
wider sphere of ambition. They inten- 
ded to found a nation whose faith should 
be pure, and freedom unconquerable.— 
Yet even then their dearest hopes must | 
have entered into their own families. — | 





and she sung so sweetly that no gallant! 
amateur but must have preferred the war- | 
bling of ** wood notes wild” to the most | 
scientific performance of a modern belle! 
on that much tortured instrument, the | 
; ; yiano. Moreover, Mary could sew,'! 
When husbands and fathers went armed pee knit. ‘nied spin anil with ‘and lay | 
totheir labor, and dared not venture! : 4 tele 
from the sight of their homes, lest the | ee eat ana perenne .8 Ssers 9 he 
. v* > . > se a rhc . , - a ¢ . 4 . 
savage enemy should surprise the help-| venteen. Then nature, whose gifts 
less inmates, could they fail in love and nan Metmemen: te ee, todd thas tei 
. . 7 ‘ « 
rae - paeghi eh ot a of fashion and fortune, had been prod-' 
OUSLY: ANC Vhnat sim S £ aaness, a . . , ° 
+ igal to Mary. She was the fairest girl 
graitude and love must have welcomed |.” : 8 


: in the country, and many an aged wo-. 
their return from those who were depen- bs y & 


; man, when gazing on her sweet face, 
dent on them, not only for support but for would shake their heads and prophecy 
protection, for life ? 


ye ‘ i that she was not long to remain in this 
Neither riches nor rank influenced the Aavk’ walla: 


choice of Robert Wilson, when he selec- 
ted Mary Grant for his wife. Mary was 
poor and an orphan. Her father died on 


| 


Mary’s beauty was not that kind. 
that is ‘ unchangingly bright: it was) 
her lovelinness of sentiment, ihe dig- | 





She could read English, however, as, 
fluently as any modern fine lady, and! 
read, too, with tbose tones of feeling | 
which penetrate the heart of the listener. | science sake ; and proud that he was ad- 
Her voice had music in its expression. | 


na 
—= 


l wit 
‘ANCE jts ty 
chestnut jy. 
just touched with a golden tint, dee 
ed around her lovely, meek ang fair 
> % - daiae luxUrjanee 
which art cannot imitate. The [), 
might perhaps have been thouch; 
have predominated too much in her con 
plexion, had not the least emotion wf 
led the blood so quickly and go ag 
quently to her cheeck: and the pe 
ness of her soft, blue eyes always Changed 
to the lustre of joy when she welcomed 
friend. 
Still Mary’s disposition was rather jy. 
clined to pensivness. The recollectioy 
of her parents, whose deaths she stil] re. 


it 
iy 


nsives 


so small, our pilgrim ancestors alwavs| membered, or that feeeling of desola. 
imparted a share to the needy. Mary |tion and loneliness, which will at tines 
found many willing to wipe awav her | 


press on the hearts of those who clain 
no kindred, had given to her face an jn). 
pression of sadness, and to her characte; 
a cast of pensive seriousness, which, prob- 
ably, under happier auspices, she would 
not have exhibited. Hers was just that 
kind of melancholy thoughtfulness, which 
in the aged, we call wisdom, but which, 
when possessed by one so young and fai; 
is often said to forbode brevity of life 
or misfortunes inthe world. ‘And such 
has often been predicted the fate of Ma- 
ry. But while she had been invested 
of all those femiitine charms which have 
such an irresistible influence over the 
learts of men, it is not strange that she 
should have been sought by many, nor 
that when young Robert Wilson had 
once seen and loved her that he should by 
determined to obtain her. 

Robert Wilson was a native of Beston. 
His father, the Rev. Mr. Wilson, was one 
of the first settlers of that country; a true 
Puritan he was, steady and sturdy in his 
opposition to and abhorhnee of every ten- 
et leaning towards prelace or popery. 
He was an ardent, enthusiastic and pious 
man; but a very proud one. He was 
proud of the sacrifices he had made, and 
the persecutions he had endured for con- 


counted a shining light in the colony.— 
And it is proable that the sway he acqnir- 
ed over the stern and strong minds among 
whom he mingled in the new world was 
more gratifying to his pride, than the 
homage of his vassals and dependents 
would have been, had he not, by his own 
incorrigible non conformity, forfeited 
the fair inheritance in England to which 
he might have succeeded. He was 
proud, too, of his son, and in that he was 
excusable. Robert was such a son, as 
might justly make a parent’s heart glad, 
if not proud. 

Robert had accompanied his father on 
a journey through all the settlements of 
the colony, whither Mr. Wilson went 
to examine the state of the churches and 
endeavor to kindle their love. At Do- 
ver they taried several weeks passing 
the time mostly at the dwelling of Capt- 
Waldron ; and if the father’s eloquence 
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9 warm or gain hearts, the son’s lheart, a strong arm, a sharp axe anda 
rere more successful. But/sure gun; and the dangers and labors 
his own heart in exchange besetting his path of life gave him no 
pe Mary’s which no doubt added much more concern than would the obstruction 
force to his eloquence. lot thistle-down in his road to church.— 
Mr. Wilson beheld their mutual attach- | He was a tall, finely formed young man, 
ment with more complacency than those | of twenty-one, with eyes as black asa 
who knew his pride would have expect-| thunder cloud, and their flash very much 
Several reasons contrbuted to this. jlike its lightning. Her hair was as black 
The maiden’s manners pleased him ex- jas his eyes, and his rather dark complex- 
ccedingly 3 he saw her always industrious jon wore such a glow of health, and his 
and attentive to oblige him, and then he | whole countenance and demeanor so 
very much wished to have Robert mar | much of happiness and frank confidence, 
ried. It was his favorite maxim, that that all who saw him prophesied, and 
early marriges made men better citizens | indeed, wished sucesss to this handsome 
and moreover, there was a fine piece of and active youth. 
land on the green banks of the Cocheco | ‘Their wishes and his own seemed like- 
which Robert might easily obtain for a ly to be realized. In one year from the 
Some occurrence in Boston had | time of his striking the first blow in the 


failed t 
ersuasions V 


Robert gave 


ed. 





fre. 1 and disgusted the elder! ¢ : ; 
highly changed and disgus u forest, his land wore the appearance af a 
Vilson—the inhabitants of Dover | pleasant cultivated farm. ‘Lhe trees had 


Mr. \ : 
treated him with vast respect and he se- 


cretly indulged the intention of removing | tweni 
thither, should his son be prospered.—/eq and stumps nearly all concealed by a 
So matters were scon arranged to the | juxuriant harvest. There was the golden 
mutual satisfaction of all parties. Rob-| wheat, the bearded rye, tasselled corn, as | 
ert’s farm was secured, and after he had) tall and straight as a company of grena-| 
accompanied his father to Boston, and diers; with pumkins and squashes innu- | 
rocured necessaries for beginning in the merable, resting on the ground quietly ; 
world, he was to return to Dover, pre-/ ripening in the mellow heats of August. 


wre a house, andthe means of house- 


jnearly all disappeared from the area of 
y acres, and the surface was cover-| 


On a gentle rising ground, in the mid- 


I + 

-eening. and then he was to be blessed | 

keeping, dle of the young plantation, stood a 
sinall dwelling ; | wish | could with pro- 


with Mary’shand. | 
No lover will imagine that Robert 


would make his stay at Boston of much 
duration. Despite the many warm friends 
among his youthful companions none 
could supply the void in his heart which 
his absence from Mary caused, and he 
was seen soon wending his way back to 
Dover, equiped to settle in the forest. 
The appearance of his farm might not 


priety, call ita cottage, because to many 
young ladies it would give such a roman- 
tic interest to my story—but truth com- 
pels me to confess that, although prettier 
and more comfortable than their real cots 
tages, it was not at all like a cottage of 
the imagination. It was twenty feet by 
twenty-four, formed of logs,the roof cov- 
ered with boards, the inside divided into 





had often told him of right should hav 
been his habitation. 

The wedding day at length arrived 
It had always been anticipated by Rob- 
ert as one that would bring unalloyed 
happiness ; but Mary had often felt sad. 
ness, something like a foreboding of mis 
fortune, come over her mind wheneve: 
her marriage was alluded to. She could 
not tell, even her own heart, the cause 
of this depression ; it was not that shiv 
felt any doubt of Robert’s character o: 
affection ; she loved him better than oll 
the world beside, and trusted in the per- 
fection of his goodness as a Catholic does 
in his saint—nor did she fear to dwell in 
the wilderness—there had not for a long 
time been an alarm fromthe red men 
Why is it, that, at times, ashadow wil! 
fallon the spirit which no efforts of the 
mind, no arguments addressed to thi 
reason, can dispel ? 

There were great preparations for the 
wedding. Capt. Waldron liked a pa 
rade, and his wife liked to show he: 
honsekeeping, and the marriage aflorded 
a justifiable occasion to gain popularity 
by a display of hospitality. Thre 
o’clock was the hour for the ceremony : 
then followed the feast ; and lastly all the 
wedding guests who had horses were in- 
vited to join and escort the young coup 
le to their dwelling. 

Of the wedding dresses I shall only 
say that these were very fashionable then, 
and would be very monstrous now, and a 
minute description of antiquated attire 
ought not to occupy much share in a sto- 
ry so brief, for the events it chronicles, as 
this must be, The Rev. John Reyno: 
officiated as clergyman; and then the 
whole party set down to dinner—the 
long table covered with all the good 





have been exactly to the taste of the city 
bred beaux of the present day. It lay in| 
all the wildness of nature, the tall trees! 
tossing their heads proudly in the wind, 
as if bidding defiance to puny man, who 
was seeking to usurp the dominion that 
they had held undisturbed for thousands 
of ages. And in the recesses of those 
dark old woods often lurked the wily 
savage, more terrific and blood-thirsty 
than the prowling lion or the crouching 
tiger. However, Robert Wilson sur- 
veyed the trees and thought of the Indi- 
ans without shrinking. He had been 
bred to consider labor—-hard hand-labor 
—honorable even for gentlemen of the 
first standing and best education. The 
early colonists were obliged to labor, for 
hired help could not be obtained—and 
clergymen and merchants and lawyers 
often put their own hands to the spade 
and axe. Mr. Wilson had always inten- 
ded Robert for a farmer, as he observed 
that he was not over fond of study, and 
next to being a herald of the gospel, a 
tiller of the ground was the most right- 
eous and happy calling, in his estimation, 
a man could pursue, 

Such were the father’s sentiménts, and 
Robert was prepared to illustrate them in 
the worthiest manner. He hada light 


two apartments, with one little closet, 
and the whole lighted by three small 
glass windows. 
dwelling rose a large elm tree, and sev- 
eral small ones were on the Jawn in front 
of the house, purposely Jeft standing for 
ornament, and wild rosebushes and lau- 
rel and other flowering shrubs had been 
spared or transplanted by Robert to give 
additional beauty to his rural seat.— 
Thick, dark forests and hills crowned 
with trees, formed the boundary on every 
side ; but in front of the house the clear- 
ing extended to the Cocheco, whose 
bright waters were seen dancing in the 
sunbeams, and performing a charming 
relief to the eye, after it had dwelt on 
the gloom of the surrounding wilder- 


ness. 








city’s elegence, or the retreats of ease and 
opulence, this wild place would doubt- 
less have looked like a damsel prison— 
gloomy, lonely and terrifying: but to 
Robert, who could almost call it the 
creation of his own hands, it was a lit- 
tle Paradise, and when his bird of beau- 
ty should be within his bower, he would 
not have exchanged his home in the 
woods for those stately walls his motl.er 








On either side of this’ 


To a person always accustomed to the, 


things which the country could supply 
| At the head of the feast appeared an en- 
| ormous Indian puddjng, (not made of 
| Indians, as an Englishman once inferred 
such a pudding might be) served up ina 
huge pewter platter. The plates were of 
the same substantial material, all shining 
like silver from a recent scrubbing—then 
they had roast beef and lamb, and wild 
/game and all the fruits and varieties of 
‘the season. But they had no wine nor 
strong drink of any kind, and the most 
ultra temperance advocate would have 
found nothing to censure in the arrange- 
ments, 

Robert Wilson’s house stood about two 
miles from that of Capt. Waldron’s and 
more than halfa mile from any habita- 
tion. This distance was not considered 
much, but then it was through the thick 
| old woods and the road was only cut and 
| freed from the obstruction of trees. No 
| carriages could have rolled over the rug- 
ged road, bat that was no matter, as 
not a wheeled vehicle of any kind, ex- 
cepting great lumber carts, had ever been 
seen in Dover. So the gentlemen moun- 
ted their goodly steeds, and each gallant- 
ly taking a lady behind him, set off, with; 
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bridegroom and bride at the head of the! sternness in his dark eye which told that | but his new princip ay 


cavalcade in great style, followed by the | his spirit was unquelled. It was his de-|icate his early passion. 
smiles and good wishes of those who) termination to seek his wife, and several| hawks had injured a Christian frie 
could not join for the lack of steeds.— yuung men, after they found that his res-|and the indulgence of his hatred tow 
‘Their progress was joyous and rapid till olution could not be altered, volunteered 


’ 

1€8 COUld never era. 
Now, these Mo. 
nd, 
d toward. 


them assumed in his view a Christian 


they entered a winding through the for- toaccompany him. They went first to] virtue. But there was one Obsteale t, 


est, when a more sober pace became ne- | the fatal rock : from thence they follow- 


his accompanying Robert. Mendowe: 


cessary ; but Robert’s horse being accus-|ed the Indians nearly a mile into the|concluded that these Indians would re 
tomed to the way, still pressed on in ad-| woods; bat fora long time no further|treat through what is now calle the 


= ° . Sag 
vance of the clearing surrounding his | traces could be found. 


** Notch” of the White Mountains : and 


house, approaching very near the river,| After searching many hours they were] of that pass he had a superstitious dread. 


the curve being made to avoid a large! joined by a praying Indian, as he was| But Robert urged him with so many 
rock that rose like a walloa the north | called. Mendowet learned the English | suasions,oflered him so many rewar 
side of the road, confining its width to language, and became a convert to chris- , 
aspace barely suflicient for a passage. tianity soon after the colonists settled in 


per~ 
> wards,and 
suggested also the certainty of overtakine 
the Mohawks long before they reached 


As Robert was turning this rock, Mary Boston. He had received many favors| Agiocochook, that Mendowet finally coy. 
uttering a wild shriek, was either torn or from the Rev. Mr. Wilson, and had loved | sented. ; 

fell from her seat, the horse bounding Robert from his infancy. He had lately} The sun was just setting when this 
forward at the same instant, and while) wandered to Dover, and spent the Sum-|arrangement was concluded. ‘To ol. 
Robert, calling on his wife, was endeav-| mer hunting and fishing around Robert’s| low the Indian trail during the night 


oring to rein his stead, a gun was dis- | farm. 


was impracticable ; and Robert, now tha: 


charged by an Indian from behind the| Mendowet soon discovered the trail of| there seemed a possibility of recovering 


rock. The ball struck the horse, as he the hostile Indians. They had returned 


Mary became reasonable enough to listen 


was rearing from the effect of the rein,|on their own steps after the departure|to the advice of his friend, and con- 
on his breast, and he fell backwards up-/ of the wedding party, and kept the nar-|sent to stay till the ensuing day. The 


on his rider. ‘row path till it joined the more 


night was mostly spent in preparations 


The report of the gun’ was followed open one; and then they struck off|for his adventure, or in listening to 


by aloud shout from the wedding par- through the wilderness. After following 
ty, not that they suspected the cause of about three miles their encampment was 


the advice of Captain Waldron, who 
thought himself especially qualified to 


the firing ; they supposed Robert had discovered. Mendowet examined it at-| judge of the best method of proceeding 


reached his home, and that some of the jtentively and also the direction the sava-|in the attack of the Indians. 


attendants there had fired the gun asa! ges had taken. 


signal for them to hasten. 

Their shouts intimidated the savages 
who precipitatelyfled with their prisoner, 
without attempting to scalp her unfortu- 
nate husband. 

The party rode joyously up ; but who 
can describe their consternation and hor- 
ror, on finding Robert stretched appa- 
rently lifeless on the ground, covered 
with the blood of his horse which they 
mistook for his own, while the bride was 
nowhere to be found. Calamities ne- 
ver fall with such an overwhelming 
force as when they surprise us in the 
midst of security and happiness. From 
that party, lately su joyous, was now 
heard nothing but exclamations of fear, 
or lamentations over the youthful pair, 
or execrations against the enemy. The 
men were all of them, unarmed ; they 
could not, therefore, pursue the Indians 


with any hope of rescuing Mary; but! & 


having ascertained that Robert was still 
living, they bore him back to the dwell- 
ing of Capt. Waldron, from whence he 
had so lately gone forth in all the flush of 
youth and joy. 

There was no sleep that night in Do- 
ver. The inhabitants seemed panic 
struck. They crowded to the fortified 
llouses—mothers pressing their children 
closer to their bosoms as they listened in 
breathless terror, often fancying that they 
heard the stealthly tread of the savages ; 
and trembling in agony, as they thought 
of their horrible yells. But the night 
passed away without alarm, and a bright 
inorning sun soon dissipated their imag- 
inary terrors. Robert had nearly recov- 
ered from the effects of his fall; and 


‘How many are there?’ asked Robert. 
‘ Two beside the captive,’ replied Men- 
dowet. 
Robert’s cheek became paler as he stoop- 


lace and gauze, which he knew had be-~ 


the fragment in his bosom, he inquired 
where Mendowet thought the hostile In- 
dians were retreating. 
‘They are Mohawks,’ returned the 
other. ‘I know by the track of their 
mocasins ; and they will go to their 
tribe on the great river of the lakes.’ 
‘They shall not!’ exclaimed Robert, 
stamping with fury; ‘1 will pursue them; 
I willrescue Mary, or die with her.— 
Mendowet, you know. the paths through 
—will you go with me? And here 
he enumerated several articles he 
would give him, a gun, powder, &c. 


c. 

‘They will go through the hidden 
paths of the Agioeochook,’* remarked 
the Indian thoughtfully. 

‘We can overtake them before they 
reach the White Mountains !’ said Rob- 
ert eagerly. ‘ You shall have the best 
gun that | can purchase in Boston, Men- 
dowet, and my horn full of powder and a' 
new knife.’ 

These were powerful ea to 
the Indian ; but a more powerful one was | 
the ancient and inveterate hatred he bore 
the Mohawks. Revenge is an inextin- 

uishable passion ina red man’s breast. 
Mendowet was a Christian, so far as he 
could be, without ceasing to be an Indian; 








though his cheek was pale, there was a 


* Agiocochook—the Indian name of the White 


Some there were whotried to dis- 
suade the young husband from the at- 
tempt to recover his bride by force; as 
the savages, they averred always mur- 
dered their prisoners when attacked.— 


edto plucked from a bush a fragment of| They told him it would be best to send a 


messenger to the Mohawks, who would 


longed to Mary’s bridal dress. Placing | doubtless, disclaim all knowledge of the 


violence which had probably been per- 
petrated by some stragglers froin their 
tribe, and negotiate for the release or 
ramsom of the captive. 

Robert’s blood chilled at the sugges- 
tion that hisrashness might accelerate the 
death of his wife; but the negociation 
for her ransom would be uncertain and 
the period of her release miglit be distant. 
He thought that he could get along, surs 
prise her captors unawares, free her and 
hear her sweet voice pronounce his name 
as her deliverer. As the picture bright- 
ened beneath his fancy, he started from 
his seat and rushed out to see if the 
morning light might not be discovered. 
It soon dawned, and completely equip- 
ped the Indian, with his musket and tom- 
ahawk, and Robert with a double-barrel- 
ed gun, sword, and plenty of amunition, 
and each carrying a pack containing pro- 
visions and restoratives for Mary, they 
set off on an expedition fraught undoubt- 
edly with more real perils than the ad- 
ventures of many proud knights, whose 
deeds are recorded in historic oe. and 
emblazoned in the escutcheons of their 
descendants. 

Fame is truly more dependent on for- 
tunate circumstances than great achiev- 
ments. Had Robert Wilson lived in the 
days of chivalry, his courage and con- 
stancy would have been the theme of 
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er thi name, or even of his ex- 
h ‘ace, will be this unpretending story. 
—_ adventurers entered the deep tor- 
+ and, guided by the traces of the re- 
seating Indians, pressed forward, at first. 
vith all the speed they could urge. But 
vendowet soon checked his rapid pace, 
4 represented to Robert that the two 
ev awks were perhaps scouts from a 
ty; and that caution imust be 
wed, or they might unawares be caught | 
an ambush. Robert’s patience would 
F never have submitted to this curb could: 
he by any means have avoided it ;—but | 
she could not quicken the pace of Men- 
jowet, he was obliged to conform to it. 
Cautiously, therefore, they journeyed | 
oa through the old woods, where a civil- 
ized being bad never before voluntarily 
ventured. All was silence, save when, 
xt long intervals, the ery of some solitary 
bird broke upon the ear with startling 
hrillness ; or, perhaps, a rustling among 
the dry branches made the wanderers 
use in breathless silence, till a deer, 
| hounding across their path would plunge 
into the opposite thicket ; while they did 
not dare to send a bullet after him, lest 
the report of their guns should alarm the 
enemy, who might even then be lurking 
close beside them. 
There was, during the pursuit, a fear- 
ful apprehension, an undefinable horror 
on the heart and mind of Robert, far 
more terrible than the grief he would 
have felt had he known that Mary was 
no more. The tortures she might be 
forced to undergo, haunted his imagina- 
tion till every sound seemed to warn him 
tohasten to her relief; and the delays 
and obstructions which were constantly 
occurring, made his blood boil with a fu- 
ry he could scarcely control. His impa- 
tence greatly surprised Mendowet, who, 
with all the philosophic calmness of a 
sage, would take his own time to exam- 
ine the traces of their fleeing foes, calcu- 
late the distance they had gained, and 
the probable time when they should 
overtake them. This would have been 
soon accomplished had the Mohawks 
proceeded straight forward. But, as if 
anticipating pursuit, these Indians were 
continually practicing to elude it. They 
would often trace back their own foot- 
steps, like the doublings of a fox ; and 
when ,following the course of a river, 
travel in the water,and cross and re-cross 
in places which no skill save the sagacity 
ofthe red man could have discovered. 
These subtle movements convinced 
Mendowit, that there was no large body 
of Indians at hand ; and on the morning 
of the fourth day he announced that they 
should soon see the captive. They were 
approaching the Mountains, and Men- 
dowet was eager to overtake the Indians 
before they entered the defile which led 
tothe Notch. By the foot prints they 
ascertained that Mary did not walk,prob- 
ably could not ; and Robert shuddered 
and clenched his gun with a convulsive 
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grasp, as at each step, his eye searched 


around in every penetrable direction, 


dreading to meet a confirmation of bis 


fears ; yet the sight of her mangled corse 
would scarcely have added to his heart’s 
agony. 

The weather which ever since they had 
left Dover, and; indeed, for some time 
before, had been extremely dry, and 
hot, now suddenly changed ; and they 
seemed transported to another region. 
Thick, black masses of clouds enveloped 
the mountains, and soon covered the 
whole horizon, and the darkness of night 
came downat once. Then the wind sud- 
denly rose and at intervals swept onward 
with the force of a tornado.—It required 
no effort of the imagination to fancy that 
the old woods were trembling with the 


| apprehension of some terrible calamity. 


The trunks of the largest trees were 
quivered, and their lofty heads were bent 
almost to the ground as the ‘ mountain 
winds went sounding by,’ from a cavern 
far more awful than the ‘ Roncesvalles 
strait.’ 

‘ We must return,’ said Mendowet, 
pausing. We cannot overtake them, the 
secret path of Agiocochook, Mendowit 
must not tread. 

‘You must,’ returned Robert, sternly 
mistaking the cause of his guide’s reluc- 
tance ; but we need not fight. Only show 
me the Mohawks, and if there be two 
hundred instead of two, I will rescue 
Mary.’ 

He was interruppted by a flash of 
lightning, so vivid that, for a moment the 
mountains and their recesses were reveal- 
ed, their high heads that reached up- 
wards to the heavens ; their yawning 
chasms and deep gullies ; the huge rocks, 
some fixed as earth’s foundations, and 
others apparently suspended in air, ready 
to topple on the heads of those beneath ; 
the dark trees, their roots and fibres 
twisted, like serpents, amid the preci- 
pices over which they were bending, and 
as it were clinging for safety. A tremen- 
dous peal of thunder followed, its roar 
shook the earth, and then its echoes re- 
verberated through the pent air with a 
deafning noise. It seemed to have rent 
the clouds, for ina moment after the rain 
burst in torrents. 

It was in vain to attempt moving for- 
ward,while the wind and rain beat so 
furiously ; Robert asked the guide where 
they could shelter. Mendowet pointed 
to the west side of the mountain, near 
which they stood, and began hastily to 
ascend. Robert followed.— The path 
was perilous, and required much cau- 
tion ; but the Indian seemed well acquain- 
ted with the way, and easily surmounted 
the difficulties till he reached a kind of a 
cavern in the side of the precipice, which 
they both entered in safety. 

They were new safe from the peltings 
of the storm, but not from its uproar. 
It seemed as if the eloments of air, fire, 
and water, were allowed to wreak their 
fury on the shrinking and quaking earth. 
The lightning that blazed in one contin- 








ued glare ; the rolling of the thunder, 
that shook to their foundation, these ev-- 
erlasting hills; the rain, that did not fall 
in drops, but poured in large streams 
from the black clouds ; the howling of 
the wind as it raved from the narrow 
passes, or filled the hollow chasms: the 
frequent and loud clash of branches and 
trees all united to give to the sublimity, 
which the aroused soul could feel, but no 
language can ever communicate or des- 
cribe, 

Amid this wreck of matter, and what 
seemed as it were, the crush of worlds, 
Robert heeded not his own danger; he 
only thought of his young and tender 
bride. At every fresh burst of the tem- 
pest, ‘Oh, where is Mary now ?’ came 
over his heart till his knees smote togeth- 
er, and large drops of sweat started on 
his pale forehead. ‘Then he would rush 
to the narrow entrance with clench- 
ed hands and look abroad to see if there 
was an abatement of the storm ; and then 
in despair, he would seek*the furthest 
gloom of the cavern, threw himself down 
on the damp rock, closeed his eyes anc 
struggled to banish all thoughts from his 
mind. 

Thus passed the hour till after mid- 
night, when, during a pause in the wind, 
astrange sound was heard. It was not 
like a shriek ora cry from any human 
voice, or the yell or moan from a wild 
beast ; it wasa deep, dismal sound, an 
unearthly tone, thrilling the listener like 
the warning call from some perturbed 
spirit. 

Robert started on his feet. A bright 
flash of lightning showed him Mendowet 





rising from his incumbent posture ; his 





hands were falling powerless by his side, 
and his face expressed an internal agita- 
tion and terror which a red man rarely 
exhibits. 

‘It is the voice of the Abamocho,’ said 
the Indian, in a tone that evidently trem- 
bled.—*‘ I have heard it once before. He 
calls for a victim.’ 

*‘ Who is he ?? demanded Robert, draw- 
ing his sword. 

‘He is the spirit of the dark land!’ 
and Mendowet, shrinking down as if to 
hide himself from some dreadful object. 
‘He rules over these mountains; he 
comes in the storm and none whom he 
marks for destruction can escape him.’ 

Robert’s whole soul had been so en- 
grossed with the idea of Mary, and how 
to rescue her, that scarce a thought or 
care for any other human being had en- 
tered his mind since he had left Dover. 
The appalling noise he had just heard, 
and Mendowet’s singular manner, now 
aroused his curiosity and he enquired of 
Medowit why he was so moved at the 
idea of approaching Agiocochook. 

Mendowet, after heaving a mo sigh, 
thus replied :—These mountains belong 
to the evil spirit, Abamocho. This spir- 
it always favors the Mohawks. It was 
to make them a path, when they were 





fleeing before the arrows of Tookenchoses 
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the sachem of the Massachusetts, that he|earth was made purposely for the happi- 


rent the mountain asunder. 


spirit sat on a rock—on the highest peak | have an end. 
He beckoned to the} him solemn lessons of the vanity and 


of the mountain. 
Mohawks to pass by, laying his hand on 
his breast. 


throngh the passin safety. But when 


A few hours had taught 


change of all created things. Without 


They obeyed, and went) and around him was the destroying tem- 


pest, dashing to atoms the works of na- 


Tookenchoses would have followed, the|ture ; within was Mendowet, an image of 
evil spirit threw his arms abroad, and| moral desolation. 


great stonesand trees were hurled upon 
the warriors, till all perished except the 
chief. 

‘This was many, many moons before 
the white man came; but none of our 
warriors dared venture to Agiocochook 
to bring away the bones of the slain. At 
last my father was sachen of the Massa- 
chusetts. Ile was a great chief. His 
tribe were more numerous than the 
leaves of the summer forest. A thousand 
warriors followed his steps; he said he 
would bring back the bones of his fathers. 
He called his young men; he took me 
that I might learn the paths of the woods. 
Iwasa childthen; I could not benda 
warrior’s bow but they went not to fight.’ 

Mendowet paused: and Robert knew 
by the low tones of bis voice, as the sen- 
tence died away, that recollections of 
other years passsed sadly on his mind. 
After a few moments of deep silence, he 
resumed. 

‘We came to Agiocochook. The storm 
was loud as you now hear. In_ this very 
cave my father and I passed. the night. 
We heard the voice of Abamocho. In 
the morning we saw him seated ona rock. 
Isaw it and trembled; but my father 
would not go. He sought all the secret 
places, but the bones of our fathers had 
perished, 

‘ We returned to our tribe ; but the 
evil spirit. sent a curse upon us. Sick- 
ness destroyed our young men. The 
Mohawks scalped our old men and chil- 
dren. My father fell by their arrows— 
I avenged his death; but I could not 
prevent the distruction of our nation. 
‘Three times I journeyed to Agiocochook, 
with the Powows, to appease Abamocho. 
We prayed tothe Ketan when at home. 
It availed not.’ 

Again he paused: and Robert, who 
had listened with intense interest to his 
story enquired where the remnant of his 
tribe dwelt now. 

‘ Young man,’ said Mendowet, rising 
with a melancholy but majestic air, 
while the lightning showed his tall form, 
and the grey locks that waved in thick 
masses over his venerable forehead ; 
* young man, | once led a host more nu- 
merous than the trees in yonder forest. 
1 was chief of a mighty nation—now 


Robert sat down ; and whiie the pic- 
ture of human vicissitudes was presented 
thus vividly mournful to his mind, min- 
gled with the thought of his own heart- 
sickening disappointment, he wept Jike 
an infant. The tears he shed were not 
merely those of selfish regret. He wept 
for the miseries to which man is exposed, 
till his mind was insensibly drawn to 
ponder on the sins that must have made 
such miseries a necessary punishment. 
And never had he breathed so contrite a 
prayer as now came from his soul, hum- 
bled ‘before that Almighty power who 
only can say tothe mourner ‘ peace!’— 
to the tempest, ‘be still !’ 

A sweet calm at length fell on Robert’s 
tosced.mind ; the calm of child-like con- 
fidence in the goodness of God. He felt 
that all would finally be found to have 





awake until aroused by Mendowet. 


vastations the storm had wrought. The 
clouds were moving slowly up the sides 
of the mountain, still entirely shronding 
its tall peaks ; but they did not wear the 
threatening hue of the preceding evening. 
They had discharged their contents, and 
their lighted folds were now gradually 
melting and ready to disperse before the 
rising sun, though his beams had not 
penetrated their dark masses. 

The wind was entirely hushed, and 
not a sound, except the solemn, mono- 
tonous roar of a distant waterfall, broke 
on the stillnes.—While Robert was con- 
trasting the almost breathless tranquili- 
ty he now gazed upon with the wild up- 
roar of the preceding night, Mendowet 
touched his shoulder; looking around, 
he beheld the features of the Indian dis- 


wards towards a huge mountain that rose 


tall peak reposed a black cloud which had 
so terrified Mendowet. 





Mendowet dwells alone, 
my tribe.’ As he ended he sunk down| 
and covered his face with his hands. 
Robert’s life had been a laborious, but 
a very happy one. , He was naturally of a 
cheerful temperament, and had seldom, 
even in imagination, dwelt on the dark 
shades of human life. He had felt as 


Jain the last of! pressed, hollow tone. And certainly by 


the aid of a little imagination, it might 
be likened toa human form of gigantic 
proportions. The dark face drawn a- 
gainst a cloud of lighter hue, was seen in 
profile ; and a projection ofa clould from 
the body, that might pass for an arm, 


The evil|ness of-man, and existence would never | 


—_—_—_= ~ 
Indian might call a robe, fell Gown a). 
covered the surrounding precipice, 
‘Your evil genius,’ said Rober: 
laughing, as he glanced alternate 
guide and the cloud, ‘has to my 1 


a most monstrous and evil looki 


ialf 
ly at lis 
hinking 


"” . ing Nose ; 
‘Hugh ! said Mondowet, interrupting 
him. That part of the cloud which for, 


ed the arm of the spirit was beginnin, 
move towords the body, and it inbornn 
rated with it in such a manner that the 
Indian might well be pardoned for ; 
king Abamocho had folded his 
his breast. 

Mendowet had held his breath susyey. 
ded during the movement of the myste. 
rious cloud and his deep voice as he en,. 
phaticaly said—*Abamocho is pleased: y, 
may now go in safety,’ sounded like the 
breathing ofa drowning man, when |; 
rises to the surface of the water. Afte, 
hastily refreshing themselves they de. 
scended from their retreat and beoa 
their progress through the defile. ~ 

The storm had obliterated all traces of 
the Mohawks, but there were no diver. 


thin. 
arm 0!) 





| 


been ordained in mercy, that all his tri-'!devastations of the storm. 
als were for the best, and he sunk into a! was obstructed with fallen trees, frac. 
profound sleep from which he did not’ ments of rocks, deep gullies and roaring 
| waterfalls pouring from the sides of th: 

It was late in the morning, the storm! mountain, and swelling the ‘ Saco, till its 
had ceased ; and they sailied forth to ex-|stream nearly flooded the whole valley 
amine the appearance without. An ex- They proceeded ‘silently and cautiously 
halation, like smoke, arose from the drip-| for more than an hour when Mendowet 
ping woods and wet grounds beneath and | suddenly paused, and whispering to Rob- 
around them, conealing most of the de-| ert, ‘I scent the smoke of a fire,’ sunk on 


ging paths ; those who once entered thy, 
pass must proceed onward. It was now 
that Robert became fully sensible of the 
Their way 


his hands and knees, crept forward sof- 
ly as a cat circumnavigating its prey. A 
few rods distant lay a huge tree, uprooted 
by the late storm, sheltered behind this, 
Mendowet half rose, and through the in- 
terstices of the roots carefully examined 
the dark prospect before them. 

He soon signed for Robert to advance, 
who imitating the posture of his guide, 
instantly crept forward, and at a little 
distance before them beheld—Mary. She, 
with her two Mohawks, was seated be 


neath a sheltering rock, whose projection 
had been their only shelter from the 
storm. The height of the rock did not 
allow them to stand upright—but the In- 
dians had kindled a fire at one corner, 
and were now partaking of their rude 
meal. Their backs were towards Robert, 


tort, while he gazed and pointed up-|their faces fronting their prisoner, who, 


wrapped in a covering of skins, reclined 


at some distance before them. Above its against a projection of the precipice. 


Just as Robert gained his station one of 


the Mohawks was offering some food to 


‘It is the Abamocho,’ said he, inasup-|Mary ; she uncovered her face, and by 
a gentle motion refused the morsel. Her 


cheek was so pale, and her whole voun- 
tenance appeared so sunken, and wobe- 

one, that Robert thought her expiring. 
His heart and brain seemed on fire, and 
his eyes flashed around to discover if any 
advantage might be taken ere he rushed 
on the foe. At that moment the Mo- 





stretched forward a vast distance, and 





youth and health are prone to feel, as if 





then a shapeless mass of vapor, that an 


hawks, uttering a horrible yell, sprang 
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oa 
ion their feet and ran towards the Sa- 
a hi 
a time exclaiming—*The moun- 
hin! the mountain ! 

“Robert Looked upward. Awful pre-| 
pices to the hight of more than two, 
houvand feet rose above him. The highs | 
ost pinnacle, over which Abamocho had | 
neon seated, the earth had been loosened | 
ty the violent rains. Some slight cause, | 
perhaps the sudden bursting forth of a 
ountain spring, had given motion to the | 
it was now moving forward, gath- | 


mass 5 ‘ . 
ngth from its progress, uproot- | 


ering stre ; ; 
‘ng the old trees, unbedding the ancient 
be . . 

rocks and all rolling onward with a 
force and velocity which no human bar-| 
rier could oppose, no created might re- 


} 


sjst. 
“One glance told Robert that Mary 
must perish—that he could not save her. 

‘But I will die with her !’ he exclaim- 
ed; and shaking off the grasp of Men- 
dowet as though it had been a feather, 
he rushed towards her, shouting, Mary ! 
Mary! in atone of agony. She uncov- 
ered her head, made an effort to rise and 
articulated, Robert, dear Robert! as he 
caught her in his arms, and clasped her 
to his bosom as a mother would her babe. 

‘Oh Mary ! must we die? must we 
die now ? were his agonizing expres- 
sions. 

‘We must, we must,’ she cried, as she 
gazed for the first time upward on the 
rolling mountains. ‘Why did you 
come 2? 

He replied not, but leaning against the 
rock, pressed her closer to his heart, as 
though he would screen her from the de- 
vouring storm; while she, clinging a- 
round his neck, burst into a passion of 
tears, and laying her head on his bosom, 
sobbed like an infant. 

He bowed his face upon her cold wet 
cheek, and breathed one cry for mercy ; 
yet, even then there was in the hearts of 
both lovers, a feeling of happiness—ay, 





| 


joy inthe thought that they should not | They made a litter for Mary, and bore} The accident was caused by some 


lating track of the avalanche. 

Only one little ‘spot had escaped the 
general wreck, and there, safe as though, 
sheltered in the hollow of His hand, who 
notices the fall of a sparrow, and locked 
in each other’s arms, were Robert and 
Mary! Beside them stood Medowet, 
his gun clenched in his hand and his 
quick dark eye rolling around him like 
a maniac. He had followed Robert 
though he did not iatend it,—probably 


impelled by that feeling which makes us 


escaped.—The two Mohawks were dubt- 
less crushed and destroyed, for they ap- 
peared not again. 

Should any traveler to the White 
Mountains hereafter be anxious to ascer- 
tain the spot where the lovers are sup— 
posed to have stood during this convul- 
sion of nature, he will find it near the 


loath to face danger alone, and thus had} 
‘ing rhapsody ; 





| mountains of earth were heaped high a-| slept that cold deep sleap, which, sooner 
Je raised his gun; but Mendowet | round, filled the bed of the Saco, and/or later, will close the eyes of all who 
sarm, drew him backwards, at | exhibited an awful fpicture of the deso-! dwell beneath the sun, those faithful 


friends saw him lay decently in the grave, 
and their tears fell at the remembrance of 
his virtues and his services. 








Newspapers. A cotemporary says:—“The 


newspaper may be destroyed at night; it may 
light a segar, or it may cur! a lady’s hair, but the 
thoughts thatare in its columns may influence 


ten thousands for good, and produce eflects 





which volumes of essays, sermons or narratives 


could never reach.” To this another Journal 


‘ 
i 


edited by a bachelor of course, adds the follow~ 
The very thought of one’s lucu- 
? 
g 


brations nestling down at night among the ri: 
lets of a sweet girl, keeping watch over her 
midnight slumbers, as well as curling her hair, is 
enough to infuse poetry into the pen, and make 
the ink as it traces along the sheet fragrant 
with sentiment.” 


Business.—New-England was never mor 





small house which escaped destruction in 


an avalanche which occurred in these | 


active or substantially prosperous than now 
All her manufactories are working full tim: 


mountains a few years since, very similar | 14 realizing quick gales and good return 


to the one we have attempted to portray. | 
The feelings of the three individuals, | 


so miraculously preserved, cannot be’ 
described. Robert and Mary wept for 


. . } 
a long time—and though Mendowet did 


not shed tears, he preserved that deep 
silence which speaks the awe the exhibi- 
tion of Almighty power always impres- 
ses on the heart of the child of nature. 
What a change the mountain exhib- 
ited.— Where the tall pine had waved, 
perhaps for thousands of years, was now 
a naked rock, down which a furious tor- 
rent dashed and foamed. As Robert ga- 
zed upon it in wonder the sun broke 
through the clouds and shone on the sum- 
mit of the mountain, and on the spray of 
the water-fall blending the rock with all 
the colors of the rainbow. 
saw it, and asmile passed over his rigic 
features. ‘ Our homeward path will be 
prosperous,’ said he; and so it proved. 


Mendowet | 


At Manchester, N. oe at Lowe ll, and othe! 
points, large and commodious new { 
are going up, with a great many other buil- 
dings. In Boston, nearly twice as many 
buildings will be constructed in this as in 
any preceding year, and business of all kind 
‘is decidely active and prosperous. The Ho- 
itels are full of quests. In Norwich, C 

several factories which have stood id| 
the last five years, in consequence o! 
failure of their owners and the general ci 
pression of business, are about to be star 

again. 


iciories 


the 


} 


| “AccipeNnT on THE StoninctTon RatLroap.— 
‘On Tuesday morning of last week, th 
steamboat mail train of cars en this road fror 
Stonington, run off the track about one quar- 
ter of a mile from the ferry landing 
| Providence river, nearly destroying t 
_gine and tender, but without any serious 
ury to the passengers, the engineer or brake- 
men. The passengers walked to the ferry, 
and wagons were despatched for the baggage 


willie 
Villain 


on the 
} 
I en- 


iNl- 


be separated, that they might die to- ‘her on it by day, and her husband shel-| shifting the switch —™. Y. Courier & En- 


gether. 

The mass came down, tearing and 
crum bling, sweeping all before it. The 
whole mountain trembled and 


reached Dover. 
Robert and Mary lived long and hap- 


(tered her in his arms by night, till they | quirer. 


ee Brave Lap.--On Wednesday after- 
| noon, a little girl fell into the dock at East-~ 


the pily in the dwelling onthe banks of the} ern Steamboat wharf iu Boston, and was 


ground shook as though there was an |Cocheco. In all the subsequent attacks, rescued by a lad named John C. Nichols, 


| 
! 
} 


earthquake passing.—The sun was dar- 
kened by the storm of water, stones and 
branches of trees, which, crushed and, 
shivered to atoms filled the atmosphere, | 
while the blast swept by like a whirl-, 
wind, and the crush and roar of convul- 
sion were far more appalling than the 
loudest thunder. 

It might have been one minute or 
twenty—for neither of the lovers took | 
note of time—when in the hush of death- 
like stillness which succeeded the up- 
roar Robert looked around and saw that 
the consuming storm had passed away. 
Ithad passed, covering the valley far 
as the eye could reach, with ruin. 








of the Indians on Dover, they were un- 
molested ;—and their devoted affection, 
which continued unabated even to ex- 
treme old age, was often ascribed to the 


dangers they had suffered and escaped | 


together. 

Mendowet thought himself richly re- 
warded for his share in the expedition. 
He had besides a new gun, powder and 
knife, both the guns of the Mohawks, 
which he managed to carry to Dover, as 
trophes of his complete success in track- 
ing their paths. —And, moreover, enjoyed 
till the day of their death, the friendship 
and hospitality of Robert and Mary. 
Their house was always his home, when 


Masses of granite and shivered trees, and he chose to make it so ;—and whien he gry, but he is a wise man who will not 


who plunged in after her. 





Busties.—It looks queer, do n’t it, to sex 
girls as poor asacrow inthe face, with a 
| huge bustle sticking out a foot to make them 
look fat?” 


Stanper.—As soon as a person take 
pleasure in hearing slander, he is to be rank- 
ed in the number of slanderers. 





A Government, tobe in reality strong 
should have the good will of all whom 1. 
governs. 

Apretites.—Our appetites dun us mofe 
than the lawyers, and charge us higher fees. 











Ancer.—He is a fool who cannot be an- 
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COMMUNICATIONS. — 


Correspondence of the G. M. Gem. 
lowa City, September 2, 1843. 


A. B. F. Hitpvretu, Esq.— 

Dear Sir: —1 have been spending a week at 
this beautiful place, and now, on a review, I find 
that my time is not misspent. This is to be the 
seat of government for the new State of lowa— 
a very central location, which is likely to be as 
permanent as that of any other State. It is sit- 
uated on the east side of lowa River, ona beau- 
tiful elevation, with a valley of rich undulating 
prairie on the south and east, a Jarge grove on 
the north and northwest of the finest oaks, wal- 
nut, hickory, &c., that I ever saw. 


On approaching Iowa City on the east, 2 moat 
picturesque view was before me. 1 was on an 
elevation, two miles distant, in the open prarie. 
The town is in the oak openings—the large 
stone State house towering above the trees— 
the red brick and white wood buildings peering 
through their green foliage, with the green prai- 
rie grass beneath, and the wild country in eve~ 
ry direction, was truly magnificient. The town 
contains 1000 inhabiteats. I should think they 
were a very orderly people. i felt myself more 
safe and secure fiom personal harm here, than 
any place I ever was in, because they have tur- 
ned their attention to whipping editors. I was 
told that there had been three democrats and 
one whig twice whipped. This is pretty well 
fcr a new town of four years, I think if they do 
not produce good fruit after this, it is*no fault 
of the peopie. 

We are subject toague here, but it does not 
continuue as long and severe as it does in In- 
diana, Ohio, or Western New York. The most 
fatal and prevalent disease is the billious fever. 
When a town is new, for the first three or 
four seasons, it is very severe, and most of the 
settlers, both in town and country, have an at- 
tack; but after the brush and grass and weeds 
are removed, and the streets are made, or the 
fields are cultivated, the country becomes quite 
as healthy as the average of the United States. 
Here are no local causes of disease; but little 
swampy or wet land. The billious fever is 
easily controlled by medical aid. Pulmonary 
affections are seldom known , and it is often that 
persons consumtively inclincd are restored to 
health. The greatest fatality which I have 
known in one year, of adults, is seven out of 
one hundred. The past year, at Bloomington, 
it has not been one in one hundred. It is much 
more fatal with small children. 

The stone of which the State house at lowa 
City is built, is almost entirely composed of ma~ 
rine shells ; some of them in perfect shape, but 
the most of itis amass of shells as fine as if 
pounded, cemented into rock as solid and perma- 
nent as the mountains. Inthe Mississippi Bluffs 
of sand stone near Bloomington, | have seen 
many fossi! productions; one which particular~ 
ly struck my notice was that of a tree of very 
peculiar appearance, and which is now extinct 
from the earth. The oytside of the tree was 
entirely covered with spots in diagonal rows, 
similar to that of a pine-apple. To find the 








vast continent, leads the mind to sublime reflec- 
tions. The great variety of these productions, 
the peculiar evenness of the face of the coun- 
try, the very slight valleys which these vast riv- 
ers have made, are the true evidences that this 
great plain was once covered with ocean. But 
what great cause has “made this dry land to ap-~ 
pear” I will not attempt to conjecture. It has 
been attempted to show by some writers, that 
this section was once a great lake, the southern 
bound of which was at Grand Tour, a few miles 
below St. Louis, which barrier has been broken 
through where this majestic river now flows. 
But the altitude of this country increases from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Falls of St. Anthony. 
The river descends from three to six inches per 
mile, and the bluffs near the falls are much high- 
erthanat Grand Tour. Again itis said that 
these plains of grass are evidences that this 
country was covered with water at no very re- 
mote period ; else why nota growth of timber, 
since the soil and the climate are so well ad-~ 
apted to it? I would answer this question by 
asking another—Did the Almighty first plant 
this country with a forest, or a field of grass, or 
a single seed of each? Ifa single plant of 
each Were upon this continent, how much more 
rapid would the grass spread than the tree? 
The burning of the prairies is all that prevents 
a growth of timber from springing up every 
twenty years. It is plain to me this whole cons 
tinent was first covered with grass; but the side 
hills, the Lill tops, and the mountains of the east, 
did not produce enough to raise a fire of suffi- 
cient heat to kill the shrubs and bushes,. which 
are every where springing up here when the 
fire is kept out. In conciusion, I only say, that 
the appearance of tits country indicates, that 
since the foundation of this world the ocean was 
over the face of this land, and that in a day of 
Nature’s greatest quietude and serenity, the 
waters retired and left the dry land in its pres- 
ent perfect uniformity ; the fountains have formed 
their issues, and the brooks and streams assem- 
ble and march off in direct and uniform pace to 
their mother ocean. 
Respectfully, your 
Constant READER. 


MISCELLANY, 














Literary Gems. 
Selected from the works of Frederika Bremer. 


Tue Sick Cuamper.—Health and the 
Sun have been always sung and praised ; I 
will not celebrate sickness and shade. 1 
will celebrate thee, bodily sickness, when 
thou Jayest thy hand on the head and heart 
of man, and sayest to the sufferings of his 
spirit, “Enough!” ‘Thou art called on 
earth an evil. ah! how often art thou a 
good, a healing balsam, under whose he- 
nign influence the sou! rests after its hard 
struggles, and its wild storms are still ! more 
than once hast thou prevented suicide, and 
preserved from madness. The terible, the 
bitter words which destroy the heart are by 
degrees obliterated during the feverish 
dreams of illness ; the terrors which lately 
semed so near us are drawn away into the 
distance ; we forget,—God be thanked,— 





products of the ocean in the interior of this 


we forget ! and when at least we arise with 





=—— 

exausted strength from the Sickbed 
souls often awake as out of a long nive Our 
toa new morning. So many — 
ring the illness of the body, consy;.. ” 
soften the feelings : the still room - ~ o 
twilight through the window curtains es, 
low voices ; and then more than all the Aw 
words of those who surround us hele at - 
tion, their solicitude, perhaps a tear in - 
eyes ; all this does us good ; and when the 
wise Solomon enumerated all the good — 
which have their time upen the earth 5+ 
forgot to celebrate sicknes among _ 
rest. cn 

Tue Spirit or Love.—Meanwhile the 
spring appeared. With an expression ,; 
God’s love, the sun smiled down upon he 
earth; she felt it, awoke from her slee her 
breathed out her morning praye r, in the " 
lent but delicious fragrance and fresh 
flowers. I would gladly know what ,, ; 
within you, O Earth, when thy birds Se 
to sing, thy waves to dance, when thoy a 
rayest thyself in so beautiful a garment 
that, even under the shadows of night, the 
stars of heaven and the eyes of men look 
upon thee with love, when millions of 
small winged beings arise from thy flower. 
beds, and fillthe air with the harmonious 
murmur of their gay existence, when 
thrill of joy goes througn their veins, when 
the whole inspired nature is a look of Jove 
and ahymn of gladness ; I would glad- 
ly know, if thou feelest the gladness which 
goes out from thee, the infinite delich; 
which thou causest. What 1 know js that 
thou givest new'life to the heart of man ; to 
his blood a quicker circulation: that thoy 
deliverest his spirit fromthe oppressive gray 
winter of life, resting on the bosom of Na- 
ture, he can feel a joy independent of ail 
things of living. O ! that I could lead out 
whoever is sick, in body or mind, on a 
spring morning; lay him among the young 
flowers, let him look up to the dark blue 
sky, and on the bright and living splendor 
of the earth about him ; let him feel the 
warmth of the sun-beams, the healing cool- 
ness of the air, all the sweet influence of 
life and of nature,which speaks to the heart 
like the voice of a friend, like asmile from 
God. Certainly, the unhappy man would 
here forget fora time the ungrateful one 
who has injured him ; forget the cares 
which are wasting away the threads of his 
life, remorse would here be stilled, believ- 
iag in forgiveness; the often deceved 
would hope anew ; certainly the child of 
sorrow would, before his death, have a 
few hours of undisturbed felicity , when 
the evening comes, he could still look 
back upon the spring morning and say ; ‘| 
too have been happy upon the earth.’ 





What is not hope to man? the vitality w 
the life of his life, the great motive power oi 
all exertion, the strengthener, the consoler, 
the stay, the great battle sword that cleaves 
through the armor of all adversaries, the con- 
queror that strikes down opposition, tramples 
on reverses, burst open the gates of the tom). 
and treads upon the neck of death. 


Which is the left side of a plum-pudding? 
That which is not eaten. 
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